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Though Bharata’s Natyasastra contains detailed information regard- 
ing various types of theatres, we have no surviving example of his time 
which exactly answers his description. However some theatre sites were 
located by archaeologists during the course of their explorations. First 
among them was ‘Sitabengara’ rock-cut cave situated in the Ramgarh 
hills of erstwhile Sarguja state. Dr Bloch called it ‘an Indian theatre of the 
third century B.C., and on the basis of epigraphical and other evidences 
he came to the conclusion that it was a place ‘where poetry was recited, 
love songs were sung and theatrical performances were acted’. This cave 
theatre has two tiers of seats around the walls of the cave with the arena 
in-between for performance. Various interpretations had been offered 
by the authorities about the nature of this theatre. Some of them, quite 
wrongly so, even saw Roman influence in its design. 


Another important example of a cave theatre is ‘Rami Gumpha’ Jain 
cave in Udayagiri hills near Bhuvaneshvar in Orissa. This double-storied 
structure is built around a courtyard which is open on one side. While 
describing this cave theatre of c 150 B.C., Percy Brown used the words 
‘like an amphitheatre’. But in 1954, an actual amphitheatre was excavated 
by the archaeologists at Nagarjunakonda which is of great significance for 
the history of Indian theatre. 


Situated on the right bank of the river Krishna, fortified by the off- 
shoots of the Nallamalai range is a valley in Andhra which was once a 
great centre of Buddhist learning and a seat of the Ikshvaku dynasty. | It 
was known as Vijayapuri and the hills around were mentioned in ancient 
inscriptions as Sri Parvata. It’s present name Nagarjunakonda, according 
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to some historians, is of medieval origin. After this site was ‘discovered’ 
in 1926, the archaeologists’ spade laid bare, among many other things, 
remains of a great civilization which flourised under the generous patronage 
of Ikshvaku rulers of Vijayapuri. In August 1954, a special project was 
launched to unearth the rich treasures of an ancient civilization under the 
supervision of Dr R. Subrahmanayam which yielded valuable results. The 
excavation activities carried out under his guidance at Nagarjunakonda 
site were described as an ‘important landmark in the history of South Indian 
archaeological research’. A brief report was published in ‘Indian Archaeo- 
logy: 1954-55’ about a discovery of a quadrangle arena with brick galleries 
around. The report says: 


‘The next site, VII A, was most important of recent excavations. It 
revealed a temple of Hariti, juxtaposed on the contours of the hill. To 
reach the temple one-had to go up the hill through a quadrangle, 54°6x45’, 
with arrangements on its four sides for a brick gallary edged with Cuddapah 
slabs. At its south-west corner was a stone bench for visitors to assemble 
and wash their feet. The water used for washing was carried away by a 
drain provided nearby. A circular abacus part of a coloumn was situated 
right at the centre of quadrangle. One of the stone benches bore the 
triratna and the bow and arrow mark. Another stone bench had an ins- 
cription on it reading Kama-sara or arrow of love. The shrine was app- 
roached through this wide enclosure by a flight of steps leading to the top 
of the hill. In the shrine, flanked by the two bigger rooms, was an image 
of Hariti in lime stone, torso missing, seated with her legs handing down. 
The decorative features of the image would warrant the 4th or Sth century 
as a possible date of the temple. Also was found in this area an inscribed 
pillar referring to putting up a perpetual endowment (akhaya-nivi) on the 
occasion of some Utsava or festival.’ 


At the time of report the excavation was in progress, hence, there the 
exact significance of their discovery of this ‘wide enclosure’ is not men- 
tioned. One day, while examining the structure, Dr R. Subrahmanyam 
suddenly became aware of the acoustic qualities of this enclosure which 
gave him an altogether new angle. Hefound that he could very clearly hear 
a’song sung in the arena by standing at the top of the flight of stairs. It 
also came to his notice that as he went up thesong became clearer and 
clearer. This gave him the clue about the exact nature of this enclosure 
which came to be known as the ‘Nagarjunakonda Amphitheatre, a unique 
architectural structure, the first and only one of its kind ever excavated 
by the archaeologist’s spade in this country. 

Historians subscribe this unique structure to the second Ikshvaku 
King, Maharaja Madhariputra Sri Vira-Purisadatta, son of ne great 
founder of the Vijayapuri Empire, Camtamula I. He ruled over the 
valley for long—twentyfive years (250-275 A.D.) and during his aectese 
reign many structures were raised. He was a powerful monarch and ha 
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a Saka Princess of Ujjain, Rudradhrabhattarika, as one of his queens. It is 
amply clear from the graceful, sophisticated and sensuous Nagarjuna- 
konda sculptures that social life under the Ikshvakus was gay and happy. 
Dramatic arts like dancing, singing, acting were in vogue. ‘Whatever 
myths and legends are spelt out in the reliefs, there is always an element of 
drama in the presentation of the narration’ (Amita Ray). If these sculp- 
tures are taken as a commentary in stone on contemporary social life by the 
Andhra artists, we can safely establish the existence of dramatic arts under 
the Ikshvaku rulers. Andhra had profited much by the Indo-Roman trade 
and gold was flowing in the cities of the country. The gay city life of the 
time is very well reflected in contemporary literary works like the Kamasutra 
of Vatsayana. A rich trading community and ladies of the royal families 
patronised the arts and gave freely for a religious cause. The amphitheatre 
at Nagarjunakonda was a product of this cultured atomosphere. 


This brick-built amphitheatre was situated at the foot of the hill over- 
looking the river. There was a long passage—eight feet wide and twenty- 
nine feet six inches long—for the people to enter the arena which was a 
plain rectangular ground measuring 55°x 46. There was a 3’ 6” high wall 
on three sides and then started the galleries built upwards. This reminds us 
of Bharata’s description of the auditorium in the second chapter of the 
Natyasastra. In the 96th verse he had mentioned ‘Sopanakrit Pithakami,’ a 
tiered gallery rising upwards. Here galleries rose by nine inches. That 
means spectators were required to sit in Veerasana (on knees and heels) or 
Padmasana (the cross-legged lotus position) | while watching the 
performance. On entering the arena to the right there were benches, 
probably constructed for the performing artists. On one of the benches, 
the name ‘Kama-sara’ was inscribed. This might have been the name of 
the dancer or a leader of the dancing troupe attached to the theatre. 
There were artisan’s guilds at the time and each guild had some symbol. 
One such guild had a ‘Damarw’ as a symbol. The bow and arrow mark 
on the bench was also a symbol indicating a particular artisan guild that 
constructed the amphitheatre. Triratna is a peculiar Buddhist symbol 
signifying Buddha, Dharma and Sangh. The existence of the Triratna 
symbol on one of the benches indicates that it was a Buddhist structure. 


By the side of the flight of steps ascending the hill, there were two 
boxes for VIPs and still higher up, a pavilion for royalty. Polished Cuddaph 
slabs covered the seats. Few seats were found with inscriptions like ‘Dhana- 
Asana meaning thereby the seat of Dhanaka. In the centre of the arena 
archaeologists found a ‘circular abacus part of a column’, That may 
be explained as a relic of a lamp-post used to illuminate the arena. 


There seems to be some definite connection between the Hariti temple 





Illustrations : P. 29. Nagarjunakonda reconstructed. Two views (Photos : Archaeological 
Survey of India). P. 30. Hariti Devi Temple on the hill-top with seated figure. (Below) 
Temptation of Buddha, Nagarjunakonda. 
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at the top of the hill and the amphitheatre below. Hariti is a guardian 
deity of the Buddhist buildings. Hariti means thief. She used to steal 
children of Rajagriha and devour them. It was Buddha who changed her 
cannibal mode of life and thereafter she became the protectress of sacred 
buildings of the Buddhist order. However, some scholars consider her 
to be of Greek origin. George Woodcock in Greeks in India says, ‘Demeter, 
the earth mother of the Greeks, is transformed into Hariti, an ancient 
Indian fertility goddess with a taste for human infants who was converted 
by Buddha and became a popular figure of the Mahayana pantheon.’ As 
mentioned earlier, archaeologists found one pillar with an inscription 
mentioning a grant of perpetual endownment to the deity at the time of 
some utsava. We may infer that there used to be a festival in honour 
of Hariti which used to be celebrated with dance, drama, music in the 
amphitheatre below. 


This particular relationship between the deity and the amphitheatre 
reminds us of Roman temple theatres, particularly of Pompey, where the 
altar of Venus was placed at the head of the auditorium. The Roman 
senate was against the construction of permanent theatres on moral grcunds. 
One of the earliest permanent Roman theatres was built by Pompey in 
53 B.C. where the image of Venus was shrewdly kept to delude the senate. 
Tertuilian interprets Pompey’s action in these words: “When Pompey 
the great, had constructed that citadel of all vice, since he was afraid of a 
censorious punishment of his memory, he placed above it a shrine of Venus, 
and when he invited the people by proclaimation to dedication, he announced 
it not as a theatre but a temple of Venus, “under which”, he said, “we 
have placed steps for watching games”. ((Roman Theatre Temples p 45). 


Though we cannot by any stretch of imagination establish that similar 
conditions existed in India, at the same time we cannot ignore the stern 
opposition of early Buddhism to ‘sensuous’ arts like dance, drama and music. 
Though according to Lalit Vistara, Gautam Buddha himself was an adept 
in various arts including dramatics and like Shakespeare viewed life as a 
great drama he asked the Sramanas to keep away from such things. In 
Brahmajala Suttanta of the Digha Nikaya he says, ‘. ... whereas some 
recluses and Brahmanas, while living on the food provided by the faithful, 
continue addicted to visiting shows; that is to say, dances, singing of songs, 
instrumental music, shows at fairs, ballad recitations, the chanting of bards, 
tam-tam playing, fairy scenes. ..Gautama the recluse holds ee 
visiting such shows.’ We learn from Vinaypitak that two Bhi : 
vajit and Punervasu, were expelled from the order when they ee sins 
flirting with a dancer after attending her performance in a ea y ; es 
giri. In his famous Girnar rock edict number one, the great Bhuddist king 
Asoka sternly prohibited ‘Samaj’, merry gatherings of the people. 
Nagarjunakonda. Couple on cornice stone. 
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P. 32, Terracotta head (above): (below) Couple, 
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But after a passage of time this attitude was softened by many factors. 
From the era of Asoka to Kanishka much water had flowed under 
the bridge. It is worth mentioning that the oldest available Sanskrit drama, 
Sariputraprakarana by Mahakavi Asvaghosh, is on a Buddhist theme. 
We learn from the accounts of the Chinese travellers that professional 
actors were brought to the monasteries, including that of Mathura, to 
enact the stories about the conversion of Sariputra, Maudgalyayaa and 
others. This clearly shows that Buddhist monks started using dramatic 
arts for the propagation of the faith. Mentioning Avadana Sataka which 
was translated into Chinese in the, third century, Sten Konow gives us 
information about a Buddhist Nataka ‘which the Deccan actors enacted 
before the king of Shobhavati and according to Kanjur one actor from 
Deccan might have produced the history of the Buddha upto the attainment 
of the Bodhi, before the king Bimbisara. ‘The tradition of performing 
plays on Buddhist themes is still very much alive in the Lama monasteries 
in the Himalayan ranges. The sacred plays based on Jataka stories were very 
popularin Tibet and actors performing them were known as A-Iche-Iha-mo. 
The Buddhist amphitheatre at Nagarjunakonda might have likewise wit- 
nessed drama, pageants, scenes depicting the life and teachings of the 
Buddha by the troupe of actors, dancers, musicians whose replicas 
are carved on the soft grayish stone slabs. The peculiar dramatic 
quality of the narration in stone of Jataka stories could be subscribed to 
the presence of Shilpin artists, at dramatic performances in the arena of 
the amphitheatre. Two spacious rooms flanking the shrine of Hariti might 
have been used by the actors as the Nepathya-griha, green-room. It must 
have been a grand spectacle to watch Mara and his awe-inspiring army 
of demons descending the hill to the arena by the flight of stairs passing 
through the audience. 


It is quite interesting to note here that there is not a single Indian 
treatise on dramaturgy or architecture that refers to a rectangular amphi- 
theatre such as excavated at Nagarjunakonda. But there are many refe- 
rences regarding actors performing in an open arena in contemporary 
literary works. In the Gamani Samyutta there is the story of Talaputa, 
the chief of the village of dancers who asked the reaction of the Exalted 
One to the belief of the ‘traditional teachers of old who were actors, that 
a player who on the stage orin the arena, makes people laugh and 
delights them with truth and falsehood, on dissolution of the body after 
death, is reborn in the company of the laughing Devas’. Vishnudharmott- 
ara says ‘Lasya may be performed either in a theatre or in an open space 
at will; natya should be presented only in a theatre.’ While laying down 
this principle the author of the treatise seems to have kept in mind the 
acoustics of the theatre. But the open-air theatre at Nagarjunakonda is 
built with such skill by the artisan guild bearing the bow and arrow symbol, . 
that spectators sitting at any point in the amphitheatre could clearly heart the 
actor in the arena. 
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___ Writing about this ‘unique example of architecture’ Mr H. Sarkar 
in his book on Nagarjunkonda says that ‘it might have been modelled on 
Roman traditions’. Dr M.N. Deshpande, speaking at the Indian History 
Congress, 1963 opined that ‘this stadium, which is the only one of its kind 
exacavated so far, appears to have been constructed under foreign inspira- 
tion and one wonders whether the Yavanas, who came to Western India in 
the first few centuries of the Christain era and many of whom were con- 
verts to Buddhism, had conceived its construction in imitation of the 
classical models known to them’. 


No doubt an amphitheatre as a building, primarily for entertainment, 
in which the seats for the spectators surrounded the stage or arena was early 
developed in the Italian Penansula ((En.Brt) Roman traders, artisans started 
flooding the ports of Western India during the first few centuries of the 
Christain era. Many of them settled in the country, influenced her cultural 
traditions and ultimately merged in the main current of the social stream. 
According to ‘Periplus of Erythraean Sea’ Roman merchandise included 
very costly vessels of silver, singing boys, beautiful maidens for the harem 
of local kings, fine wine. Scenes of drinking parties are engraved on the 
reliefs in which Yavana girls and Roman wine cups appear frequently. 
Archaeologists also found a figure of Dionysus, Greek god of theatre 
portrayed on a stone slab at Nagarjunakonda. Eudoxus shipped some 
girls—singing girls or flute girls—for his attempted voyage to India.Roman 
terracotta figures and gold coins were unearthed at various sites in the valley 
Writing about the Greco-Roman influence on the Southern peninsula 
Dr M.N. Deshpande emphatically says that it did produce an appreciable 
artistic impact and in the process of assimilation and reinterpretation . 
genuinely local art objects were produced. The Nagarjunakonda amphi- 
theatre might be described as one such object. However some eminent 
scholars like Dr R. Subrahmanyam differ with this contention. According 
to them the architectural concept of Nagarjunakonda amphitheatre is 
basically different from that of the the classical Roman model. Except for 
a very general type of similarity there is nothing in common. Roman 
amphitheatres are oval or semi-cirucular with scena or stage-houses 


attached to them. They are quite big in size. 


Whatever might be the truth, the Nagarjunakonda amphitheatre is defi- 
nitely a significant Jandmark in the history of Indian theatre. The original 
site of the amphitheatre is now lying deep under Krishna waters. But 
archaeologists reconstructed the complete theatre, as it was, on the east 
bank of the Nagarjunakonda reservoir. 


It will not be out of place here to mention a thirtysix pillared hallexcava- 
ted at site no 80 which had been identified by the archaeologists as a Ranga 
Mandapa or a theatre. It had a raised platform as a stage and a Nepathya 
Griha behind it. Inthe courtyard around the hall terracota tokens bearing 





SITABENGARA CAVE c 300-200 B.C. 
1 Upper Bench. 2 Lower Bench. 3 Floor. 4 Outer Space. 
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RANI GUMPHA: UDA YAGIRI c 150 B.C. 
1 Double storeyed cave with cells and open 
galleries in front for spectators 2 Acting arena 


NAGARJUNAKONDA AMPHITHEATRE: c 300 A.D. 
1 Brick galleries rising up 2 Acting arena 


3 Entrance to the amphitheatre. (Rough sketches; not to scale) 
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the name of ‘Sarasika’ were found. In a memorial pillar raised in the 
honour of king Chamtamula we find the name of this lady engraved under 
the headline ‘Shubharatikas’ along with one Kusumalala. She might 
have been a court dancer in the service of the king. The terracotta 
tokens might have been used as gate passes to enter the hall. No other 
details regarding this structure are available. The amphitheatre and Ranga 
Mandapa at Nagarjunakonda bear ample testimony to the advanced state 
of the Indian theatre during the early centuries of the Christian era. 


it will be an interesting proposition to compare ancient Indian theatres 
located at Ramgarh, Udayagiri and Nagara junakonda. It is quite signi- 
ficant to note that all three theatres are situated in the hills. That re- 
minds us of the performances of the plays—Samavakara named the Amrit- 
manthan and Dima named the Tripuradaha—written by Brahma and pro- . 
duced by Bharata in the ‘Himalayan region which consisted of many hills, 
beautiful caves and waterfalls’. (iV: 9—Natyashastra) The smallest and 
earliest of the three, Sitabengara cave theatre, is in a way a fully covered 
hall. In Rani Gumpha cave, the auditorium part, that means the galleries 
in front of the cells, has a roof overhead. The acting arena is an open 
courtyard. Nagarjundkonda amphitheatre, on the other hand, is a com- 
pletely open-air theatre on the hillside. As far as the Napathya-Griha is 
concerned, Jogimara cave, near Sitabengara cave, was used by performing 
artists for make-up etc. In Rani Gumpha, the cells on the ground floor 
might have been used by the actors for the same purpose. Two rooms 
flanking the shrine of Hariti on hill top ware used by Natas as Napathya 
Grikha. The first two theatres are carved out of stone while the third, at 
Nagarajunakonda is a brick-built structure, ina way, more advanced and 
sophisticated in architectural concept. A few more cave theatres are 
found, including one at Nasik, but Nagarjunakonda amphitheatre is only 
one ofitskind in the country. We find mention of hill caves as pleasure 
resorts in ancient Sanskrit literature but, nowhere do we find the descrip- 
tion of a theatre like that of Nagarjunakonda Amphitheatre in any written 


record. 


M.L, VARADANDE, Marathi writer and theatre critic, See Sangeet Natak-28 


